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CHAPTER I 



EVALUATIONS 

AND 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



PROJECT VISION* s efforts were directed in the first instance 
toward the critical review of five alternative methods of fore- 
casting labor supply and demand in an urban labor market area. 

It was one of a number of studies financed by the U.S. Department 
of Labor in the late 1960’s to perform experimental research on 
how best to meet the requirements of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963.'*' This act requires Employment Services in the States to 
supply labor market information to public vocational education 
systems so that training programs may be designed and administered 
more effectively. This idea was not new. The U.S. Bureau of 
Employment Security initiated work on this subject in the mid- 
fifties and concern about the matter had begun before then. 

The Wisconsin State Employment Service agreed to undertake 
PROJECT VISION under a research contract funded by the Manpower 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. The field work 
took place during 1967 and 1968 in the Milwaukee Standard Metropol- 
itan Statistical Area. "VISION" is the code name for Vocational 
Information System Involving Occupational Needs . 

The five alternative methods or approaches examined closely 
were the Experimental Employer Needs Survey (a variant of the Area 
Skill Survey technique); the Leading Indicators Experiment approach; 
the Industry Expert approach; the Unfilled Openings-Occupational Out- 
look Handbook approach; and the BLS Occupation-by- Industry Matrix 
Technique, Method A. Of these approaches, the one most commonly in 
use at the time PROJECT VISION was initiated was the Area Skill 
Survey technique. It was developed by the national office of the 
Bureau of Employment Security (now part of the Manpower Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Labor) in the midfifties and introduced 



U.S. Congress, Vocational Education Act of 1963, Public Law 
210, 88th Cong., 1963 i (Referred to throughout as "Vocational 
Education Act of 1963.") 
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Into the Employment Service administrative programs In various 
States. The method basically relies on occupational demand fore- 
casts for three and five years hence made by representative em- 
ployers In selected Industry groups. In practice, variations are 
Introduced Into the standard or model version In order to adapt 
It to unique situations or In an effort to arrive at more realis- 
tic and therefore more practical results for use by the ultimate 
consumers. PROJECT VISION's Experimental Employer Needs Survey Is 
one such variant. Those who can be expected to find It of Inter- 
est will Include, as In the past, business establishments, labor 
representatives, students, government officials, as well as per- 
sons Immediately concerned with manpower problems. 

This publication Is a report on all phases of the work that 
went Into testing the adequacy of each of these techniques to pro- 
vide a labor market Information system that could effectively aid 
State and local education officials In the programming of curricula 
to meet the labor force needs of area employers. Consideration was 
also given to the conditions under which. In terms of available 
qualified personnel and potential costs, manpower surveys using a 
selection of the techniques studied might be effectively Incorpo- 
rated Into local labor market area programs for the continuing 
provision of manpower needs Information. 

The objectives, scope, and limitations of the overall project 
are detailed In Chapter II. Since the Milwaukee SMSA was chosen 
as the site of the project, its manpower setting at the time of 
the field work Is described In Chapter III. Chapters IV through IX 
cover the development and application of various experimental 
labor market Information techniques with respect to aspects of 
labor requirements. Including projections of demand for workers In 
specific occupations. Chapters X and XI deal with labor supply 
questions, while Chapters XII and XIII discuss vocational educa- 
tors'- Information needs and the problems connected with communica- 
tion, In occupational terms, between Employment Service and 
vocational education personnel. 



The appendixes constitute a major part of this report. 

Generally speaking, they Incorporate substantial back-up material 
related to each of the five methods appraised. Including pro- 
cedures, Instructions, forms and worksheets. For the most part, PRO- 
JECT VISION did not attempt to compile concise statistical results 
for specific use by vocational educators In planning their curricu- 
lum programs. However, selected compilations are presented for the 
Experimental Employer Needs Survey (App. A), the Unfilled Openlngs- 
Occupatlonal Outlook Handbook approach (App. i), and the BLS 
Occupatlon-by- Industry Matrix technique (App. F). Also included Is 
an example of the application of the experimental "job clustering" 
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system (a cross-classification which relates occupations to educa- 
tional subject matter) in which HEW instructional program titles 
are converted to specific vocational courses at the Milwaukee 
Technical College (App. J). 

There is reason to believe that some phases of the results 
have already served as benchmarks for further efforts toward develop- 
ing badly needed means of communication with respect to occupational 
needs between employers and those responsible for vocational training. 
It is hoped that some of the other findings will also prove useful in 
advancing the general purposes of the 1963 Act as well as their 
further refinements as passed by Congress in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968.^ 



EVALUATIONS 

PROJECT VISION attempted to determine whether and to what 
degree the end purposes of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 can 
be expected to be served by State Employment Services through em- 
ployment research and the provision of information with respect to 
occupational needs to State and local education officials. Tnere- 
fore, this evaluation of its findings is made in the light of the 
provisions of the act itself. 

The 1968 Amendments to the 1963 Act elaborate on the end and 
purposes expressed in the original act. As the goals for the Com- 
missioner of Education in cooperation with State public Employment 
Office systems are stated in the amendments, they look toward the 
offices of the Employment Office systems 

making available to the State board and local educa- 
tional agencies occupational information regarding 
reasonable prospects of employment in the community 
and elsewhere, and toward consideration of such in- 
formation by such board and agencies in providing 
vocational guidance and counseling to students and 
prospective students and in determining the occupa- 
tions for which persons are to be trained; and look- 
ing toward guidance and counseling personnel of the 
State board and local educational agencies making 
available to public employment offices information 
regarding the occupational qualifications of persons 



2 

U.S. Congress, Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 , Public 
Law 576, 90th Cong., 1968. (Referred to throughout as "Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968.") 

O 
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leaving or completing vocational education courses 
or schools, and toward consideration of such Informa- 
tion by such offices In the occupational guidance and 
placement of such persons. 

It Is most important to realize that the concern of Congiess In this 
regard was that "persons of all ages In all communities of the 
State . . . will have ready access to vocational training or re- 
training which Is of high quality, which Is realistic In the light 
of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment , and 
which Is suited to their needs. Interests, and ability to benefit 
from such training."^ (italics PROJECT VISION's) 

Thus, the stipulations of the 1963 Act and Its amendments set 
exceedingly high standards of performance for both the vocational 
education and public Employment Service administrators. It Is 
against these standards that PROJECT VISION's judgments are made and 
recommendations offered. If PROJECT VISION's comments seem critical 
at times, and Its aspirations for the future of the cooperative 
venture a little Idealistic, It Is because Its staff of trained re- 
search personnel, having considerable public Employment Office 
experience, believed a frank appraisal to be the soundest approach 
to achieving the progress that must be made If "persons of all ages 
In all communities of the State" are to benefit from the provisions 
of the act that are. relevant to sound vocational guidance and good 
job placement. 

PROJECT VISION, on the basis of the Milwaukee experience, gained 
the Impression that curriculum planning by vocational education ad- 
ministrators for a labor market area can be most effectively served 
If It Is based on reliable estimates of current employment In speci- 
fic occupations accompanied by short-term (one or two year) projec- 
tions of employment opportunities. As a general rule the occupations 
for which information was said to be needed are those at the entry 
level of Industrial and business establishments. PROJECT VISION 
suggests that this occupational skill limitation on the part of the 
vocational education administrators does not sufficiently take Into 
account the role of assisting In the upgrading of employed workers 
that public vocational education Is expected to play under the 1963 
Act. ^ At the time the project was Initiated, training for the pur- 
poses of upgrading was found In almost every Instance In the Mil- 
waukee area to be the responsibility of Industry Itself by means of 
Its management of what may be called Its "internal labor market." 



^Ibid., Part B, sec. 123(a)(8). 

^Vocational Education Act of 1963* Part A, sec. 1. 

5 lb Id . , Part A, sec. 4(a)(3). 
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The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 also stipulate 
that any Federal funding at the State level must be based in part on 
the demonstration that State and local vocational education programs 
have taken into account "projected manpower needs and job opportuni- 
ties, particularly new and emerging needs and opportunities on the 
local. State and national levels."® If PROJECT VISION found a 
representative situation in the Milwaukee area, new ground had to be 
broken at the local Employment Service level in order to develop 
cppropriate procedures designed to identify the individual occupa- 
tions evolving at a given point in time. However, during the period 
in which PROJECT VISION was in progress, advances were made in the 
initiation of such procedures to which the PROJECT findings contri- 
buted. 



In view of the expressed and probably an expanding need for area- 
wide indicators of specific future occupational requirements, PROJECT 
VISION came to the conclusion that no one of the five projection tech- 
niques tested in Milwaukee can fully satisfy the conditions as stated. 
The nationally developed U.S. Training and Employment Service Area 
Skill Survey technique, modified and used by PROJECT VISION as the 
Experimental Employer Needs Survey technique, can provide the 
current employment statistics needed, but is less reliable in pro- 
jecting employers' future occupational requirements on overly long 
forecast periods of three and five years. Not only did the length 
of the time periods on which the projections were based appear to be 
unrealistic for vocational education planning purposes, but it was 
found to be almost impossible for employers to provide the requested 
estimates with any degree of reliability. Also, the Experimental 
Employer Needs Survey as constructed at that time proved to be an 
unsatisfactory vehicle for identifying "emerging" occupations. 

The other techniques tested in Milwaukee as part of this project 
appeared to offer no better overall solution to the need for short- 
term quantitative projections for an across-the-board occupational 
matrix. However, the technique used by the study of the Metal Cast- 
ing industry, an in-depth industry analysis, does hold promise of 
providing excellent qualitative judgments as to the need for grad- 
uates of specialized occupational training courses. Likewise, a 
useful guide to future demand in certain occupations was found in 
the Unfilled Openings-Occupational Outlook Handbook technique. This 
method provides a valuable delineation of hard-to-fill job openings 
registered with the local public Employment Service but its useful- 
ness is restricted by the fact that the placement penetration of the 
service varies from industry to industry in any given labor market 
area. 



Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Part B, 



sec. 123(a)(6)(A). 
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PROJECT VISION suggests that precise occupational needs projec- 
tions can result from employing the Occupation-by-Industry Matrix, 
Method A technique. However, there is a reluctance to recommend 
that it be used in most local labor market areas. In the develop- 
ment stage tested by PROJECT VISION, there is reason to believe 
that it could be applied appropriately only at the State level or 
in the very largest standard metropolitan statistical areas. 

On the basis of in-depth analyses of all five methods tested 
by PROJECT VISION, it would appear that the occupational informa- 
tion needs of the vocational education system probably can best 
be served by a simplified and modified Area Skill Survey technique. 
The most important steps to be taken to develop such a model tech- 
nique would include programming it on a frequent, recurring schedule; 
shortening the occupational requirement forecast period; and sharpen- 
ing the occupational and employment language tools used by the 
Employment Service, industry, and educators. There would always 
be an important place for certain aspects of the other techniques, 
the use of which would be dependent on the industrial character of 
any particular labor market area and the availability of research 
facilities. 

Estimates of the overall supply of workers available' and 
anticipated to meet industry's labor requirements both current and 
for the years ahead are one of the factors needed to evaluate the 
adequacy of a labor market area's vocational training programs. The 
components of the supply picture for both inexperienced and exper- 
ienced workers are many and in a cc’ .stant state of flux. PROJECT 
VISION did little more than make exploratory efforts to determine 
possible sources of information to which innovative techniques for 
measuring supply on an area-wide basis could be applied. It re- 
commends the development of an area-wide data-collection system. 

Not every State public Employment Office system could easily 
and quickly take up the responsibilities given it under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. Characteristically, there had been 
no uniform pattern among the States with regard to support for em- 
ployment research and information functions. Wide variation has 
been the rule with respect to the range of problems studied, in 
the qualification standards for research personnel in local offices 
and in the amount of money allocated for research purposes. 

Generally speaking, there has been an expansion of employment 
research efforts since the passage of the act, in part because addi- 
tional States made provisions for funding occupational needs research 
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which must he performed at the local Employment Office level. Such 
research is performed in some Sta.es by local area personnel with 
assistance from State and regional Employment Service administra- 
tors. One of the interests of PROJECT VISION was to evaluate in 
general terms the occupational information techniques tested from 
the point of view of staff requirements and costs. Comments in 
regard to these factors appear throughout the report. 

Regardless of the technique used, the cost factor varies in 
relation to the extent that data are acquired on a one-time survey 
or special request basis or, alternately, from such information as 
is available on records normally collected by an agency in the 
course of carrying out its daily administrative tasks. .From this 
point of view, the Area Skill Survey technique or some modification 
of it is judged to be the most costly. This is due to the elaborate 
planning, execution, and analytical phases involved. Even if it 
were to be greatly simplified in the direction of PROJECT VISION's 
recommendations, it would still have to be undertaken with special 
data-collection activities each time it was initiated. In relative 
terms, the Occupation-by- Industry Matrix technique. Method A can 
be judged sect id to the Area Skill Survey, while the Unfilled 
Openings-Occupational Outlook Handbook approach, because of its 
reliance almost entirely on Employment Service records, is probably 
the least expensive. In a category by itself, because of its limited 
occupational application, the Industry- Expert approach can be said 
to be a relatively inexpensive method. Its success is largely 
dependent on the basic information obtained from invaluable inter- 
views with industry representatives. 

It is fair to ask if actual expenditures should constitute the 
only measure of cost. Taking a modified Area Skill Survey tech- 
nique as an example, since it was judged that the best overall 
results should probably be derived from it, although it would be 
costly, it might be desirable to select it because of the prospect 
of obtaining data more realistic in terns of vocational education 
objectives than other less expensive approaches might provide. The 
choice that will be made in any given instance will vary with the 
circumstances, but in the end it will be a value judgment in terms 
of the money allocated. The assumption should also be made that as 
the local office research staff gains proficiency from training and 
experience, the costs can be lessened to some extent. 

Thus, the point is raised regarding the professional qualifica- 
tions required of a State Employment Service agency research staff 
to produce quality results from the various techniques. It is reason- 
able to say that, while its results would benefit from the work of 
an occupational analyst thoroughly familiar with the industry to be 



studied, the Industry-Expert approach could be undertaken by someone 
not especially trained in statistical methods. It is probable that 
a qualified Employment Service placement officer could transact the 
basic employer interviews effectively provided he were intsrested and 
willing to "bone up" on the industry. The other techniques require, 
in varying degrees, at least one staff member with a strong statisti- 
cal background. Occupational and labor market analysts are also 
needed for these techniqu.es as well as a sufficient number of admini- 
strative, technical research, editorial, and clerical personnel. 

The poin' is made in one of the recommendations offered by PROJECT 
VISION that the planning for staff assignments in administrative 
research units in local offices should permit the research personnel 
to be free of the clerical aspects of analytical research. This ob- 
servation can afford to be emphasized as a means of reducing final 
costs and increasing the value of the er.d product of any survey. 



ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order to orient the reader to PROJECT VISION's comprehensive 
mission. Its accomplishments and findings are summarized in this 
section by means of a series of concise statements about each of the 
chapters from Chapter IV onward. Each of these topical synopses 
is followed by a commentary embodying PROJECT VISION's conclusions 
and recommendations concerning the chapter's subject of study. Man- 
power administrators may find these useful in selecting methods of 
projecting occupational trends. 



CHAPTER IV. THE EXPERIMENTAL EMPLOYER NEEDS SURVEY 

This portion of the PROJECT VISION research 
undertaking was based on a modification of 
the BES Area Skill Survey technique. The 
standard skill survey is conducted by means 
of a prototype mail questionnaire which asks 
individual employers to forecast their em- 
ployee requirements for the subsequent three 
and five years by specific occupations, taking 
into account both replacement and expansion 
needs (or contraction as the case may be). The 
Experimental Employer Needs Survey was the take- 
off point for other segments of the project. 

The survey's carefully devised sampling of the establishments in 
the Milwaukee SMSA resulted in the collection of valuable current em- 
ployment data for a broad spectrum of occupations, particularly those 
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of an interindustry nature. That the Area Skill Survey technique 
yields data of this caliber in such a large metropolitan area is a 
measure of its value as a tool in building the labor demand picture. 

It is suggested that prelisting occupations on the questionnaire 
schedules proved to be fully satisfactory and that reliance on 
employers' job titles was unnecessary and, in fact, complicating. 

The survey's success was aided by the fact that relations with 
employers, educators, and with the Metropolitan Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce were friendly and cooperative. The Association joined 
in the sponsorship of the survey and was very helpful in obtaining 
the cooperation of respondents. The results of a pretest, in the 
form of a review of the questionnaire in the preliminary stages by 
the representatives of many of these organizations and establish- 
ments, were of great value to its final construction. 

The importance of the finding concerning the acquisition of 
current employment data can hardly be exaggerated. A reliable base 
of this nature is indispensable for adequate labor requirement pro- 
jections for specific occupations whatever the length of the 
forecast period adopted. In contrast to the Experimental Employer 
Needs Survey request for 3- and 5-year projections, which employers 
could rarely make with confidence, there was evidence that a shorter 
time period of one or two years would be so much more acceptable to 
employers that immediate results would be seen in an increased rate 
of response from both large and small firms and in a greater degree 
of accuracy in the returns. Importantly, a shorter forecast period 
is also in line with the practical aspects of curriculum programming, 
a concern that is fully discussed in Chapter XII, Vocational Educa- 
tion Information Needs and System. 

PROJECT VISION offers an overall recommendation that the question- 
naire as a whole be simplified. As PROJECT VISION developed and con- 
ducted the survey, it became too time-consuming and too expensive. 

In a large firm the time element, of course, converts to money, and 
gathering complicated data on occupations scattered throughout 
several shops c.an be very costly. PROJECT VISION concluded that the 
information requested was "ideal, " but at the same time much of it 
was impractical to obtain. It was costly to the Employment Service 
as well. For the same level of expenditure a survey with a less com- 
plex format taken every year or two could achieve results that would 
come closer to accomplishing the mandate given to the Employment 
Service under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Vocation- 
al Education Amendments of 1968. 

PROJECT VISION recommends not that the standard Area Skill 
Survey be abandoned, but that a new approach be developed that would 
yield data more closely related to the kind of information which 
vocational educators have expressed need for. Some of the same format 
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would be used but the emphasis would be on occupational trend 
data in individual plants rather than on projections of labor 
requirements. Likewise, greater stress would be placed on secur- 
ing knowledge of employers' preferred sources of entry-level 
personnel, untrained or trained, and information regarding their 
own in-plant training programs. A brief outline of such a sug- 
gested approach is given at the end of Chapter IV under the title 
"Area Employment Benchmark Survey — A New Approach. " 

The preceding discussion pertains to aspects of the Experimental 
Employer Needs Survey that are largely under the control of the 
designers of the survey and are, therefore, subject to study and re- 
vision if that should be deemed to be advisable. A more subtle 
problem was found to lie in the area of labor market and manpower 
terminology as used by educators, employers, and labor market 
analysts. It involves not only the understanding and use of tech- 
nical occupational language as formulated in the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the D ictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, but also that of more general terms 
frequently used in the study of economic and manpower problems. Em- 
ployers' inadvertent misinterpretation of concepts underlying sections 
of the mail questionnaire occurred often enough so that the judgment 
of experienced labor market analysts had to be called on to inter- 
pret the results. An outstanding example of such misunderstanding 
was the employers' frequent use of employee turnover rates in response 
to a request for an estimate of "replacement needs." Moreover, turn- 
over data for whole shops were often entered rather than for individual 
occupations as requested since that is how they were usually cal- 
culated. 

Overall the problem is one of adequately transmitting informa- 
tion from organization to organization in a three-way dialogue. It 
includes the very important question of how best to interpret the 
survey results so that vocational education personnel as well as 
employers find them useful for planning purposes. 
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CHAPTER V. OTHER EMPLOYER- BASED APPROACHES 



Two New Methods Based on Responses from 
Selected Employers 

PROJECT VISION attempted to discover whether 
the management plans of employers in special- 
ly designed samples would provide enough in- 
formation on technological and occupational 
trends to offer some direction to vocational 
training in a labor market area. 

The Leading Indicators Experiment approach attempted to identify, 
from the Experimental Employer Needs Survey returns, the leading firms 
which might be among the more progressive and whose occupational mix 
and projected employment trend might provide information useful for 
vocational education planning. The method involved follow-up inter- 
views with employers who had responded affirmatively to "leading 
indicator" questions included on the mail skill survey questionnaire. 
Results were not satisfactory. The findings provided useful insights 
into the establishments' occupational structure and outlook, but they 
failed to meet the prime objective of revealing leading firms. PRO- 
JECT VISION suggests that a better (and cheaper) sampling base plus 
improvement in the questionnaire for this purpose might well make the 
method worth further experimentation. 

In contrast to the Leading Indicators Experiment approach, 
which bases its analysis on responses from selected firms to a mail 
questionnaire, the Industry-Expert approach secures the desired in- 
formation by means of Interviews with industry experts from a more 
broadly representative group such as company presidents, plant mana- 
gers, employment managers, training directors and others. This 
approach was attempted with the Printing and Publishing industry and 
with the Metal Casting industry. Industrial identity for Printing 
and Publishing was established according to the Standard Industrial 
Classification . It was found that occupational homogeneity could not 
be achieved because the SIC is based on the product and not on the 
activity of the firm. For example, although classified together in 
the SIC code, firms engaged in producing printed containers are 
often largely involved in paper converting, with occupations havinr 
nothing to do with printing and publishing as commonly understood. 
(PROJECT VISION frequently encountered difficulties with the SIC 
and makes this point on many occasions. ) This experience with the 
Printing and Publishing industry was valuable, however, in planning 
the Industry-Expert approach for the Metal Casting industry which 
was undertaken subsequently. 
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For this latter industry an innovative modified SIC classi- 
fication was used and occupational homogeneity was substantially 
achieved. An occupational matrix for the industry was obtained, 
turnover rates were calculated, and a comparison of these findings 
with those of the Unfilled Optnings-Occupational Outlook Handbook 
approach was made for two occupations. The latter showed comparable 
results. In contrast, comparisons with the Experimental Employer 
Needs Survey results were made difficult, again because of the 
intractability of the SIC classification. 

PROJECT VISION was enthusiastic about the Metal Casting study. 
The interviews with industry experts were conducted in a harmonious 
atmosphere and valuable training needs data as well as indications 
of emerging occupations were obtained. Although it was not feasible 
to develop these in quantitative terms, the qualitative occupation- 
al trend information secured for occupations within a specialized 
segment of industry was judged to be eminently worthwhile. If this 
approach were designed in a less elaborate but still adequate 
fashion, keeping to the basic premises, overall it could be a 
relatively inexpensive approach to use and could be accomplished 
within a short period of time compared to the time involved in 
using the Area Skill Survey technique. It is recommended that it 
be explored further with one important proviso. It should only be 
applied to occupations peculiar to a selected industrial activity; 
it should not be used in connection with occupations which have a 
broad industry base. 



CHAPTER VI. EMPLOYER- BASED DATA AS A MEANS OF 
IDENTIFYING EMERGING OCCUPATIONS 

Emerging occupations are those in which employ- 
ment at the moment is small or nonexistent, but 
which may be expected to increase significantly. 

No special survey was made, but an analysis of 
the Experimental Employer Needs Survey results 
and pretest occupational materials was made which 
yielded a short list of occupations for which 
training programs might be usefully designed. 

The purpose of undertaking to recognize emerging occupations, 
particularly with reference to planning vocational training programs, 
is to identify those occupations which are likely to grow rapidly 
even though the number of workers employed in them currently is not 
large, and which will necessitate recruiting people from outside a 
plant who would need to acquire some specialized skill not 
readily available in the community. The Experimental Employer Needs 



Survey did not ask this question directly (although the BES Area 
Skill Survey Handbook suggests it). However, by analyzing occupa- 
tions which were not included on the prelist but which were entered 
on the schedules by employers, and by examining certain other data 
selected from the skill survey findings, a number of emerging and 
"possibly emerging" occupations were singled out. Among these were 
electronic instrument repairman, business machine repairman, and 
several types of machine operators in plastics establishments. 
PROJECT VISION found there was reason to question the suitability 
of the standard Area Skill Survey as a vehicle for identifying 
emerging occupations. If used for this purpose, it is suggested 
that the technique requires a careful restructuring of the question- 
naire with particular regard to the occupational terminology. Also 
an extensive follow-up program is recommended. 



CHAPTER VII. THE UNFILLED OPENINGS- OCCUPATIONAL 
OUTLOOK HANDBOOK APPROACH 

The Unfilled Openings- Occupational Outlook Handbook 
approach was put forward in an article by Norman 
Medvin in the Employment Service Review in January 
1967. It does not require gathering new original 
data, but relies on existing material and the ex- 
pertise of Employment Service personnel in inter- 
preting occupational trends locally in the light 
of national developments. ' 

This approach uses data available from selected records of the 
Employment Service agencies such as unfilled openings, in combina- 
tion with routinely collected information from other Federal and 
State agencies. Basic to the technique is the application of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook forecasts of national trends in speci- 
fic occupations. Its chief advantages are the economy of data gather- 
ing and the ease of repeatixig the analytical study at frequent 
intervals. On the other hand, the materials have certain deficiencies 
(for some occupational areas, the local Employment Service records 
may contain data which are neither adequate nor representative); 
and the method has no real predictive devices related to labor demand 
in selected occupations in a given local area. Further, the data 
lack meaning for vocational program planning because no provision is 
made for estimating supply of available workers for selected 
occupat ions. 

In order to offer a means of overcoming some of the deficien- 
cies, PROJECT VISION's staff constructed a methodology, termed a 
"gap" study, which was designed to fill in labor requirements for 
occupations not well covered by local Employment Service records. 
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In addition, supplementary procedures were developed which could 
help in the determination of labor availability for hard-to-fill 
job orders placed with the local Employment Service. A format 
for the presentation of the results of the application of both 
procedures may be found in Appendix I. 

On the basis of this use-test of the UFO-OOH technique, the 
method was judged to be useful to manpower planners as one of a 
number of labor market "indicators" provided certain revisions 
are incorporated which adapt the data to the local employment 
situation. 



CHAPTER VIII. OCCUPATION- BY- INDUSTRY MATRIX, 

METHOD A TECHNIQUE 



This chapter deals with the application of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics matrix to local area 
industry statistics. A matrix, used in this sense, 
is a cross-classification of industries by occupa- 
tions, yielding an occupational pattern for each 
industry "broken out." The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has made projections of the various industries on a 
national basis to 1975* and has recently proposed 
methods of applying their technique to States and 
SMSA's. Chapter VIII recounts the problems of 
applying the Method A technique to the Milwaukee 
SMSA. 



The application of the BLS Matrix, Method A technique to the 
employment situation in the Milwaukee SMSA resulted in a number of 
findings that, it is hoped, will be of value to manpower officials 
responsible for making and using labor market area occupational 
needs projections. 

An advantage inherent in the technique is that decennial 
Census data can be used in applying the established BLS methodology. 
Although the method is constantly being refined, PROJECT VISION 
in evaluating the results of its test in the Milwaukee area in 
the light of their usefulness for vocational education curriculum 
programming concluded that, as designed at that time, the method 
did not yield sufficiently refined occupational detail. Because of 
this, and because the method requires the expensive application 
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of data processing to raw figures, the recommendation is made that 
it should not be applied to SMSA areas smaller than the very 
largest in ,the Nation such as New York and Los Angelas. However, 
this does not preclude the possibility of using it effectively 
with social and economic data at State and regional levels which 
do not require the refinement necessary for the development of 
vocational curriculum design. 

In terms of detailed future occupational projections, the 
method was found to have two statistical limitations. One was 
that the method as tested by PROJECT VISION made no allowances fo_r 
employment requirements which normally result from worker-replace- 
ment needs arising from deaths, retirements', migration and other 
causes. The other limitation stemmed from the varying defini- 
tions of employment used in the basic data derived from the various 
sources on which the method depends. 

A change in the definition of the geographic area of the 
Milwaukee SMSA during the period for which the time series were 
developed was a complicating factor in making the necessary esti- 
mates. Although it was possible to make the required adjustments, 
attention is called to this difficulty because it was probably 
not a unique situation and does necessitate a good deal of extra 
work to obtain a uniform series. 

It is suggested that the statistical procedures which must 
be applied to the basic data do not require the expertise of a 
highly trained mathematical statistician. However, desirable skills 
among the staff members working with this method include a familiar- 
ity with least- square methods and knowledge of the various national. 
State, and local statistical series involved. 



CHAPTER IX. REPLACEMENT DEMAND INFORMATION 



This chapter discusses the importance of Replace- 
ment Demand Information, and reviews critically 
two principal methods of obtaining the informa- 
tion, both of which use basic data secured by 
means of the Experimental Employer Needs Survey. 

In a labor market area as large as the Milwaukee SMSA, there 
is a substantial labor force requirement derived from industry's 
need to "replace those workers who will leave the occupation 
because of promotion, retirement, death, disability, withdrawal 
for military service." These workers constitute the "replacement 
demand" in PROJECT VISION's test of the adequacy of alternative 
techniques designed to estimate their number in the area by 
occupation as set forth in the BES Area Skill Survey Handbook . 

The Bureau of Employment Security developed these techniques, 
basing them on the Area Skill Survey method. Both are in common 
use throughout the Nation. In the first, employers are asked in the 
mail questionnaire to estimate their replacement needs by occupa- 
tion for the coming year. In the second, employers are asked to 
furnish on the questionnaire the age and sex of their employees 
for each occupation, from which information the survey staff sub- 
sequently calculates the replacement needs by means of BLS Working 
Life tables. 

PROJECT VISION concluded that estimates resulting from both 
methods would be less than adequate when measured against the 
criteria of vocational training administrators' need for reliable 
base figures on which to program specific curricula. The deficien- 
cies were due in part to the sparse response to this item on the 
questionnaire, in part to the doubtful accuracy of many of the 
entries, and in part to certain limitations in the BLS Working Life 
tables as used in the age/sex technique. Several recommendations 
are offered which, if adopted, could bring a substantial degree of 
improvement in the quality of the results from the application of 
the techniques. A tighter definition of replacement demand would 
undoubtedly increase the accuracy of the employers' estimates because 
many of the respondents confused the tern with the better known term 
"turnover rate." "Turnover rate" includes the category "quits" 
in addition to the sources of replacement demand used in this study. 
PROJECT VISION suggests that the results of both techniques would 
benefit from a simplified Area Skill Survey questionnaire. It is 
believed that it would increase the response rate and improve the 
quality of the entries because employers could spend more time and 
effort on such technical items as those needed to estimate replace- 
ment needs. 
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CHAPTER X. SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR ENTRY 
LEVEL OCCUPATIONS 

This. chapter discusses the sources of supply 
of data for the number of new inexperienced 
workers expected to be available to meet 
future labor requirements. These categories 
are not only important to employers, but help 
define the role of the vocational education 
program within the framework of the overall 
supply situation. 

There are many sources of labor for employers needing workers 
for entry-level occupations. In order to maximize the flow of this 
primarily young group of men and women to the job openings in a labor 
market area, there is need for as much information as possible about 
their educational and training background. The general composition 
of the groups within this large category of labor supply are known, 
namely secondary school dropouts, high school graduates, graduates 
of apprentice training programs and, importantly, graduates of pub- 
lic and private vocational schools and technical institutes. Unfor- 
tunately, however, current practices of Information retrieval in the 
Milwaukee SMSA preclude any overall statement of the relative impor- 
tance of these supply sources for individual occupations. This in 
turn, until an area-wide collection system can be instituted, makes 
it virtually impossible to design a coordinated vocational training 
program that would be most useful to industry. On the training demand 
side there is a very real need for a greater understanding of em- 
ployers' training preferences. 

PROJECT VISION, as one of its important undertakings, made an 
innovative study of labor supply-and-demand relationships in 90 occu- 
pations based on forecasts of labor requirements expressed by employ- 
ers in the Experimental Employer Needs Survey and on an estimated 
supply of young trainees from various educational sources. The im- 
portance of the effort lay not in the numerical results, but in the 
conversion of data from the disparate sources to a "Common Occupa- 
tional Language." PROJECT VISION sees an immediate and continuing 
role for the Employment Service in this badly underdeveloped area 
of occupational communication. 

Believing that more information about the vocational training 
output from public and private resources is essential in the Milwaukee 
SMSA, PROJECT VISION recommends that local training institutions 
jointly consider developing an area-wide data-collection system 
designed to yield annual figures on the extent of training by curri- 
culum area. It also recommends that some means be devised to trans- 
mit to the educators in practical terms the preferences of local 
industry with respect to entry-level trained personnel. 
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CHAPTER XI. SOURCES OP SUPPLY FOR EXPERIENCED WORKERS 



Experienced workers intended for upgrading are already 
employed, Put many other categories of such workers 
are unemployed. Both groups are in need of varying 
degrees of specialized training. PROJECT VISION's 
attempt to identify and quantify these workers for 
the purpose of vocational training programming were 
less than successful. 

The experienced unemployed may he classified as returning 
veterans, persons receiving unemployment compensation, women return- 
ing to the labor market, and experienced in-migrants. Experienced 
employed workers include those receiving in-plant training and those 
changing jobs, possibly involving occupational changes. It is 
inherently a constantly fluctuating group in size and composition. 

PROJECT VISION's efforts to describe in summary form the size 
and character of these individual groups were constantly frustrated. 

In some instances the restrictive element was the difficulty of using 
the available records; in others, it was the lack of precise occupa- 
tional information for otherwise useful data. Among the sources of 
information already explored, certain ones warrant further study with 
a view to arranging for their adaptation to vocational education ad- 
ministrative purposes. These are Veterans Administration files, 
records kept at the Youth Opportunity Center of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service in Milwaukee, future studies of area transporta- 
tion needs by the Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Com- 
mission, and change-of-address cards at the U.S. Post Office. 

In the course of this analysis useful additional research which 
could be undertaken by the Employment Service became apparent. PRO- 
JECT VISION recommends that it examine such employment factors affect- 
ing the movement of workers within a labor market area as in-plant 
training policies, lateral job transfers, wage rates, the occupation- 
al characteristics of workers who move in and out of the area, and 
women returning to the labor market. With an occupational orienta- 
tion, the purpose of such studies would be to furnish basic data for 
planning vocational programs in advance of industry's occupational 
requirements for retrained and upgraded personnel. 
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CHAPTER XII. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INFORMATION 
NEEDS AND SYSTEM 



This chapter explores the potential avenues for 
more fruitful communication between the Employ- 
ment Service and the vocational education esta- 
blishment in the Milwaukee SMSA and some of the 
means that might be employed to enlarge and im- 
prove the information base for program deter- 
minations. 

In order to aid progress toward the achievement of a common 
goal — the effective counseling and placement of trained workers 
in appropriate jobs — PROJECT VISION emphasized throughout the 
urgent need of the Employment Service to understand the scope and 
character of the labor market information required by the local 
vocational education system for realistic curriculum planning. 

Its premise was that it is the responsibility of the Employment 
Service to attempt to design and produce, within budgetary limita- 
tions. the statistical and descriptive facts on needs for vocation- 
al training. At the end of the 2-year period of research, it was 
clear that insufficient understanding of the prerequisites had 
been achieved. At the same time it was apparent that the ''com- 
munication gap" could be narrowed effectively only if both units 
of government continued to reinforce their efforts toward that 
end. 



Among the areas of potential improvement as seen by PROJECT 
VISION lie the redesigning of the Area Skill Survey technique 
with particular reference to the educators' expressed preference 
for current data and short-term (one or two year) economic fore- 
casts; the strengthening of the vocational education system's 
research efforts, including a continuing comprehensive evaluation 
of the results of their own programs; the adoption of a sophisti- 
cated three-way communication with employers to achieve a clear 
understanding of their occupational training requirements and 
preferences and their ideas on how they could best be met; and, 
lastly, the introduction of an area-wide computerized information 
system designed to aid in the execution of the overall training 
and placement program. 



CHAPTER XIII. TOWARD A COMMON OCCUPATIONAL LANGUAGE 



This chapter discusses the development of a "job 
clustering" system which relates Employment Service 
job classifications to appropriate Instructional 
programs of the Office of Education. It was a suc- 
cessful undertaking which contributed to the sub- 
sequently published bulletin entitled Vocational 
Education and Occupations Issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

At the time of the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 the Employment Service was handicapped because It had no 
vehicle for transposing occupational Information which It collected 
and assembled Into local vocational education Instructional out- 
lines. PROJECT VISION helped to develop, jointly with personnel of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the U.S. 
Department of Labor, a cross-classification system which presents 
occupational groupings In relation to areas of worker knowledge 
needed for particular entry-level jobs. It Is based In part on the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles which Is used throughout the 
United States for manpower operational purposes. Because this base 
Is so generally accepted, the resulting occupational groupings can 
be used not only by educators but also by Industry and trade asso- 
ciations. The chapter Includes, for Illustrative purposes, sample 
pages from the Occupational Cluster Guide as developed by PROJECT 
VISION. Also Included are sample pages demonstrating a technique 
for converting new instructional programs to specific courses In 
the Milwaukee Vocational, Technical, and Adult school system. 

The results were so successful that practical use was made of 
the Guide and the conversion tables almost immediately by the Mil- 
waukee vocational system. It has also been applied to other pro- 
jects under way in the Research and Statistics Division of the Wiscon- 
sin State Employment Service. 
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CHAPTER II 



SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 



NATURE OF THE CONTRACT 

During the unprecedented economic boom of the middle and late 
1960’s, It was not unusual In America’s urban centers for labor 
shortages In certalr; occupations to exist side by side with high 
unemployment rated among certain groups In the labor force. As 
one means of addressing this paradox, labor economists advocated 
that vocational and technical training be geared as closely as 
possible to the occupational needs of employers. Efforts along 
this line could only be effective If based on accurate, timely 
Information about current and future demand-and- supply patterns 
for trained personnel. Unfortunately, In spite of much effort, a 
satisfactory Information system for this purpose did not exist 
even In 1966, when PROJECT VISION was funded. 

As early ao the midfifties, the U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security had recognized the problem. It began to encourage State 
Employment Security agencies to prepare Area Skill Surveys as a 
basis for planning community-wide vocational training and upgrad- 
ing those efforts for Individuals In the labor force, as well as for 
those who would be entering the labor market for the first time. 
Essentially, these were employer surveys requesting a representa- 
tive sample of employers In a community to project their skill 
needs by occupation for a period of up to five years In the future. 
Over the years the Area Skill Survey technique proved useful In 
many localities. However, it was recognized that the results 
often fell short of the stated objective. 

Additional responsibilities In this field of endeavor were 
placed on the State Employment Security agencies with the passage 
at the national level of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

This act made the Employment Service agencies responsible for pro- 
viding labor market Information to vocational educators for the 
purpose of curriculum development. 

With these two considerations In mind, the U.S. Department of 
Labor funded a number of research projects for the purpose of 
developing less costly and more accurate projective techniques. One 
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